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then My harp is still, its musie hushed, \'y attracted ‘by a scene which he caught sed their little circle. She was, indeed, an 


lorm- The strings that memory lingers ore, 
» will Nay ask not why, my harp is still, 

t for- Or why deserted it should’ be; 

, and It had its friends, they had their will) 


lage, And shall I call them back again, ‘ 
ps de Those summer friends, who now have flown? | 
V hile Or shall I treat them with disdain; 


com- Regarded and beloved by none; 

3, ag Until that time, the silent tomb, 

cou- Shall close above the lonely one. 

Avo: Then may some hand, that’s kindly blessed; 
our Place o’re his grave, the Willow V ceping; 


>be And Thomas with it sweetly sleeping. 
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are Together, thus they shun’d the cruel scorn, 
uge Which virtue, sunk to poverty, would meet 
ure, From giddy passion, and low minded pride. 


























Its sounds of joy, are heard no more; 


;a shape of through the half opened win- 
No tender hand, of late has touched, 


‘dow—he beheld two persons app:rently in| 
|considerable agitation, and as he drew still 
| nearer, could distinguish one to,be an aged 


|| excellent creature—of so mild a disposition, 


so feeling a heart,so dutiful and affectionate, 
and with such sweet modesty inherent in 





|female, who had apparently fainted, and | 
| was supported on the bosom of the other, 

| who was bathing her brow with some cool- 
, ing restorative—her back was towards him, 
| but from her appearance, he presumed she 
| was young, and probably the daughter of 
\the aged invalid. The sight of distress in 
| any form was sufficient to enlist his feelings, 

and he immediately determined on enter- | 
ling the cottage, to render his aid, and if, 
+ }| possible, relieve the distress which had so | 
| sensibly affected him—he had already pas- | 
,sed -the little pailing which enclosed the! 


They left my harp, and now leave me. 
' 


And be with my poor harp alone? 
Yes, yes, poor harp, it shall be so, 
No poweron Earth, shall us too sever; 
‘We have been friends, through weal and wo, 
And so we'll be, poor harp Forever. 


We'll wander through this world of Gloom, 


denly stopped—he, was unperceived, al- 
though within afew paces of the speaker, 
jand distinctly heard a conversation, to 
| which he listened with fixed attention.— 
| Your kind care has once more restored me 
to life. Oh, Harriet, what do I not owe thee 
—how can I ever repay thee all?” “Nay, 
|nay,” replied Harriet, ina voice harmoni- 
}ousas the notes ofa silver-toned flute, as 
ishe pressed back the hair from her moth- 
er’s forchead, and kissed it with the fervor 
of affection, “indeed you owe me nothing 
—I have no joy but in serving you—the 
near approach of the 10th day of this moMth, 
adds a deeper interest to the thoughts we 


To say the harp, is now at rest, 





FILIAL AFFECTION, 
Exemplified in the life of Henry Moreland. 
[Concxoper.) 
————————far retired 
: ag the windings of a woudy vale, 
By solidade and deep surrounding shades, 
Aft more by bashful modesty conceal’d, 


us. Ah me! unhappy day, of what misery 
has it not been preductive. It is six years 


| green yard,and his foot touched the thresh-| 


cherish, for on that day, you know he left} 





hey Thompson. 

ion, Henry Moreland, in vain strove to gain 
gle further intelligence of his mother, or to 
=e learn whether yet she lived—and this.cre- 
sen ated suspense, which every day became 
less more painful, and rendered him weary of 
len life—with these feelings, he could find no| 
ing plessure in the bustle and gaiety of the city, | 
*. from the glitter of which he daily stole a-| 
by way; sometimes to the retirement of bis | 
tr chamber, but more frequently to the beau- | 
om tiful green wood, which bordered a retired | 


part ofthe bay near the city. He would 
often rise long before the matin lark had be- 
pn her early song, and saunter here 
livelong day; sometimes visiting the li- 

tle dwellings, which now and then would 
catch his eye, half hid among the thick 
foliage, and showing their neat white-wash- 
ed fronts indistinctly amid clusters of honey 
suckles,and mingling roses and evergreens; 
Yetthough these scenes were even to his 
eye so beatuiful, they soon fuiled to chase 
the gloom from his mind which, was a prey 
_ bitter melancholy, GOR Serkenc 
very picture, and poisoned every theucht. 
Insuch mood, he am day sar ane S a 


"© F8age 


cottage more humble than the rest, but 
having the appearance of much neatness, 
and in the arrangement of the flowers and. 
shrubbery--the sweet jessamine trained 
over the lattice work, forming a delightful 
arbour around the door, and the whole ar- 


a 


Se. 


since, and I was then but twelve years of 
age, yet I remember it as freshly as ever.— 
| But Isee you are affected—I am perhaps 
wrong in thus continually musing on days 
which were the happiest of my life—but 
one cannot help it, the dear visions will 
come uncalled, yet never unwelcome—Oh! 


consent for his departure’” and here she 
wept asifher young heart would have broke 
—-she was a lovely creature—Thompson’s 
beautiful description of his Lavinia, iight 
justly be applied to Harriet, for in truth 


“Her form was fresher than the morning rose, 

When the dew wets its leavcs; unstain'’d and pure 

As is the lily, or the mountain snow— 

The modest virtues mingled in her eyes, 

Still on the grownd dejected, darting all 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers.” 
--—— “A native grace, 

Sat fair proportion’d on her polish’d limbs, 

Veil'd in a simple robe, their best attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 

Needs not the foreignaid of ornament, 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most— 

Thoughtless of beauty,she was beayty’s self, 

Recluse amid the close embowring woods.” 


They had resided in this retired spot se- 
veral years, in preference to reniaining in 





rangement of the exterior spoke a superi- 


e. 


- 


or taste in its possessor—it was very reti-| 





ly to send, and Harriet sometimes, when 


why, why did you ever give the unhappy | 


the city, where,however,they had oy ret 


her very nature, shedding a softened and 
sacred lustre over all, that the being who 
could behold her once, and not feel a thrill 
| of rapture, deep, chaste and exquisite,steal 
| through his frame, must hare pane ut 
a cold heart devoid of all blissful sensations, 
for in her look was the rich, irresistible 





|| touchstone of feeling and sensibility. Henry 


|remained fixed to the spot,—through an o- 
pening which the breeze made amon 
| leaves of the fessamine, which encircled the 
window he had caught, for a moment, a 
| slight view of her countenance, as she stood 
\| fanning her mother, and wiping at the same 
time, a tear from her own eye, it was brief, 


‘| old of the doog, when the sound of a voice || - - t 
from within, reached his ear, and he sud-| the bright morning star, breaking through 


the clouds of night, kindled an extatic glow, 
|| a bewildering sensation of delight and as~ 
|| tonishment thrilled through his veins, and 
|| fora while he forgotthat he had ever known 
}| sorrow; and that which tended, if possible, 
lito highten the interest of those looks to 
i him, was the striking resemblance he fanci- 
\ ed he could trace to some ene he had once 
‘known, and almost‘ loved, though then she 
was but a child. He gave himself up to a 
train of happy recollections, he thought of 
ithe times when he lived beneath a parent’s 
'| roof, and was young and happy, when the 
|| gay breath of spring buoyed up pis light 
|| spirits to the skies,and yet though so balmy 
land blissful, seemed but the light zephyr 
lof that breeze which was to.waft him to 
} the future joys of manhood, and riper age; 
|| he was lost in the sadly pleasing reverie, his 
|| feelings were absorbed in a delicious dream 
|| of the past,a band of his youthful associates 
{| passed before him, and smiles sparkled a- 
|| mong their tears, as they waved their fare- 
|| well hands, then ame the form which o- 
|| pened the deep fount of anguish, its streams 
gushed up and overflooded his soul, and his 
| eyes for amoment were dupmed. with the 

| bundance. He again looked, the vision is 
|| still there, and his mother smiles upon him 


j 


|, with unutterable tenderness, and behold! 
|| she rests upon the form ofa youthful gil, 
| blooming as the rose, lovely as the first 
\dream of innocence—tis she, itnwhom he 
|| recognizes the looks he had once loved as 
jiachild, but which until now had almost 
|i been banished, even from his memory, she 
| isenamoured of.some bright vision, some 
||) new delight, and as her snowy arm encir- 
\|cles his mother’s waist, her young «spirit 
| flows toward him in a sweet glow of long 
{remembered fondness, claiming in speech- 

less extacy, the reward of a faithful, un- 
| changeable devotedness in his love, seek- 
| ing a refuge, and mingling inseparably with 
i his spirit in tender delightful unison, He 
| gazes intensely, and is lost in the glowing 
|| trance, but as he gazes the clouds of memo» 
ry arise as the lightnings flash, in the blue 
vault of heaven, the tempest of misery 
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howls, and the showers of grief descend in 
drowning torrents, the shadows of death 
envelope the forms he fain would cling to 
forever, a ghastly paleness is hem—the 
temb opens, thiby descend, and in vain his 
aching eye-balls are strained, he can behold 
them no longer. He cannot live under 
such intense excitement,and overcome with 
the i orkings of an enthusiastic ima- 
gination, he utters a faint groan and falls 
prostrate before the door of the cottage— 
but lo! he is borne within by forms fairer 
those of the Houris, and his feverish 
temples are bathed with the refreshing tears 
of pitying tenderness, dropping in pearly 
rills from the blue orbs of melting purity, & 
preased by the soft snowy hands of compas- 
‘sion, he is watched by ministering spirits, 
who seem descended from the skies, to call 
hack the fleeting breath, and bid it stay to 
receive its full sum of earthly bliss. They 
get ready the refreshing wine; and bring 
out'the sweet balsam, and the elixir, they 
wash the palms.of his hands, and smooth | 
back the silken locks from his face, he re- | 
wives, the paleness which gave to his looks 
so unusual an aspect, no longer obscures 
them, while the mother, and this her adopt- 
ed daughter, gaze and shuddering, seem to 
recognize the form before them. They are 
at first struck with the strange resemblance 
—they speak to him in the soothing accents 
of Jove, and lay their trembling hands upon 
his forehead, his. eyes openga delirious 
shriek bursts from their quivering lips, and 
in wild delight echoes around; for God hath 
vrought together those who for six long 
years, had endured the pangs ofa painful, 
heart-breaking absence, and gives renewed 
strength to age, health to the child of sor- 
row and sickness, and permits a blessed u- 
nion between two fond hearts, that know 
from the sad teachings of experience, how 
to value and enjoy the gifts of an all boun- 
teous heaven. T. Cc. C. 








Written for the Pert Folio. 
RETROSPECTION. 
Look baek upon thy by-gone years 
Thou child of many woes— 
What, tsrough the mist of gathering tears 
Does the sad retrospect disclose?— 


The hopes, the extacies, the fears— 
The passion’s, and the pain 
Which chequered all thy former years, 
Thou canst not feel again— 
Then wherefore gaze; with clouded brow 
On scenes which cannot pain thee now? 


For those thou loved’st are with thee dead, 
With them thy hopes expired 

With youth thy wild ambition fled 
And dreams by faney fired.-- 


Thou gazest on a dream long past, 

Of hope, and fear and pain 
Ana joy, and bliss which could not last, 
' And may net come again, 
Then look with calm untroubled cye— 
As on a pageantry gone by. 


How vain! while life and feeling dwell 
Within the human breast— 

Ite tides of joy and grief will swell, 
The heart may never be at rest— 


The fervid glow of earlier years 
Their passions and their pain 
Their baseless hopes, and baseless fears 
May never come again. 
But none may gaze, with calm, cold eye | 
On life, as on a dream gone by. 


For in the bosom’s secret cell, 


‘Though all scems cold and still 
come hope, or wish will dweil 


hardship. “It is presumed that young la- 


| tending to the entire arrangement of their 


Still turns the soul to other years, 
Their thrilling joy and grief, 

And find, in memory's burning tears, 
A fitful, sad relief— 

*Tisvain to say, till life is o'er 

The past has power to move no more. 


H. M. 





From the New-Haven Chronick. 
The following paragraph was written by 
an insane per 
“ata very debi d moment after a long 
scene of intemperance.” 








summon resolution, aided by ambition, de- 
fended by fortitude, flushed with success, 
commence a pitched battle, with that all 
conquering Demon, who has slaughtered 
his millions, still continues to devour— 
mount on Pegasus and challenge Intemper- 
ance—start on a walk, move to a pace, pro- 
ceed toa trot, pursue toa canter, quicken 
toa gallop, rush to a run,take wings through 
the air, distance my competitor. Soar o- 
ver mountains; whirl in the breeze; light | 
upon Andes; wave to all nations and beck- 
on their approach. Garb myself in crimson. 
Blow furth my Pebbles; thunder and re- 
thunder peal upon peal, extract the vivid 
flashes, until 1 drew every cork, burst every 
bung, broke every hoop, subdued the ve- 
teran foe never more to rise. Soar to my | 
God with joy, bear the news, receive his! 
kind pardon, meet his grateful applause, | 
sink to cold earth, wound up in my shroud, 
to slumber and re-slumber in long deep re- 
pose; until the last trumpet shall rend from 
the skies, awaken dry bones, bid them rise 
and re-rise to appear at the bar of their 
judge to receive a sentence his justice 
deems fit to give. Laudate Dixisti, Perge 
que Cxpisti, O tempora—O Mores. 

Diarvs Dio. 





From the American Journal of Education. 
EXTRACT. 


enned, the writer says, || 


Had I my health equal to my zeal,I would || 


ed Goths or Vandals, we should venture ¢o 
recommen .that long banished article of 
furniture, the great spinning wheel, Should 
any sprightly young lady honor these pages 


trace the sneer of contempt already rising 
over her polished brow and curling lip, — 
Nevertheless, we proceed in our praise of 
this despised instrument, patronised in an. 
| cient times by noble matrons and fair prin- 
| cesses,and often in latter days “discoursi 

| most eloquent music, ”’to thefear of the thrif- 
ty husband. An antiquated writer once de. 
nominated it ‘Hygenian Harp,’ and our des- 
cant upon its merit is confined to its affini- 
ty with health, We have known its mo. 
derate use for a few summers, in daily les. 
sons of an hour each, exceedingly useful in 
counteracting a tendency to pulmonary com. 
plaints, bythe erect posture, prominence 
of chest, and gencral arterial circulation 
which it induced. We are the more sensi- 
tive on the subject of physical welfare, be- 





j|cause we are confident that the course of 


the city education, too generally, nourishes 
a sickly delicacy, which if it sooner or la- 
ter assume not some form ofmorbid tempe- 
rament, will yet be sure to lay its withering 
hand upon energy of character. While the 
daughters of our mother country, their 
cheeks glowing in the brisk air of autumn, 
are performing what we should consider e- 


|| questrian feats, our own fairest and dearest 


may be found seated, day after day, in alar. 
ming proximity toa jighly heated stove, 
while they hang over the last novel, half in 
danger of the fate of Niobe. Sedenary ha- 
bits and the rust of indolence are permitted 
to steal over those, to whom education 
should give “firmness of nerve, and energy 
of soul. 

The difference of both luxury and _hard- 
ship which distinguish a temperate and no- 
ble mind, are best acquired in early lifeyand 





were it not for that false indulgence which 





“It is also in the domestic sphere, that 
physical education generally receives its | 
principal attention. We know not why it | 
should ever be disjoined from the intellec- | 
tual and moral culture; or why it so often | 
knows no longer date than those anxicties 
which the helplessness of infancy or the 
dangers of childhood create. Great suf- 
ferings frequently ensue, from the neglect 
of those early habits which increase strength 
and fortify the constitution, The unfemi- 
nine character of those gymnastic exerci- 
ses which in Eurepe have been so success- 
fully pursued by male students, entirely 
preclude females. Yet regularity, or at 
least some appearance of system, may be 
given to those exercises which are conge- 
nial to their state. Health of body has in 
their case not only the same influence over 
vigor of mind, as that of the ‘lordly sex,” 
| but is, moreover, enhanced by that class of 
| considerations which constitute their sole 
value in the scale of being, according to 
the gradations of the politic Lycurgus.— 
regular habits of walking,.or riding on 

horseback, should be encouraged as far as 
possible, and in unfavourable weather the 
horses might be made their gymnasia.— 
Modern education might be improved by a 
slight infusion of the Spartan contempt of 


dies would find their health promoted by at- 


own appartments: and that also by relieving 
their domestic guardians of a part of their 


| would be best taught by parental guides, 
| 


too often leads them to yield their offspring 
a present gratification, at the expense of 
{future good —that spirit ef Esau still linger- 
ling among us, imita‘ing his trafic but not 
| edified by his repentance.” 





Written for the Port Folie. 
“THE MOTHER'S GRIEF 


FOR HER DRAD CHILD.” 


Gone to thy home; oh that my heart could share 
thy gentle sleep, 

Bat thou art summoned to thy grave; I left alone 
weep, 

Fair child I look upon thee, buat alas thy carly doom 

| Ere the morning of thy days began, has laid thee ia 
thy tomb; 

How fondly I have watched the smile that erept 
along thy cheek, 

| When a dream would break upon thy rest of some 
wild, boyish freak, 

| Or dried the tears that lingered there like dew-drops 
on the rose, 

And called thee back to mirth again forgetful of thy 
woes; 

Brief was thy stay, and brief thy gloom, thou blight 
ed flower of joy, 

Seared in the bud of summer life, farewell my fiest 
born boy, 

Thy voice that I have listened to, when thy young 
mirth was high 

Is hushed, and all the beauty dimmed that floated 
o’re thine eye, 

Thy lips that I have clung to, when J pressed thee 
to my heart ; 

Are cold, and ali thy look is strange, my child ,we 
soon must part, 





pressure of care the better disposition of 








hoarded 
~* Which naught but death has power to chill. 





the beart would gain salutary expansion.— 
Were it not for the danger of being account. || 


The damp of death is on thee, for thy gaiety has fled 
And the form that cradled on my breast must lie 
among the dead, 


= 


with her attention, we imagine we can§ 
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}should not weep that thou art gone. to take thy 
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lonely rest,— 
at who can tell a mother's grief for une so fondly 
blest.— 
ALFRED. 


—_—_-__-—- — ‘ 

From w Monthly aval London Magazine. 
LONDONIANA—THE STREETS. 

There isa great art in walking the streets 
of London: the countryman is a long while 
before he gets into the practice, and his | 
wkwardness, in this respect, is one of the 
mks by which-he is very readily distin- 
guished, even if he have doffed his country 
wt coat and hat, and imagines that he is 
dtogether one of the “right sort.” How 
quickly will a pick-pocket fix him in his| 
eye, and keep close to his heéls in a crowd | 
fora whole street together! The habit of | 
guing at the shop-windows, and at every 
tifing novelty in the great thorougttfares, 
and the want of that utter indifference to || 
every thing but the objects towards which \ 
heis journeying, distinguishes the indige-| 
nous individual from the stranger in the | 
greet. ‘The genuine Londoner is an absent | 
man in the most crowded parts of the city. | 
He proceeds on his way cooly, casting up 
his bills in his mind, arranging to-morrow’s 
business, or projecting new schemes of pro-| 
fit, as unmoved and abstracted as if he were ; 
walking alone across a desert. He never) 
jostles those he meets either right or left, 
but proceeds along, clear of porters and 
draaymen, giiding with the current of vi- 
ality that flows on his own way at the ge- | 
neral rate, nor breaking in upon the. coun- | 
ter marches who face him in a continued | 
stream; he could peruse a book or a news-| 
paper uninterruptedly during his progress | 
from Charing-cross to the India-house, in} 
the midst of thousands, undisturbing and | 
tndisturbed—his habitual ease in such cir-| 
cumstances being the distinguishing trait| 
his character. ‘Fhe sojourner of the| 
provinces, on the other hand, when visiting | 
the metropoks, is sadly puzzled to gf 
clear of the multitude he meets. ‘There is 
a story of one of them on record, who, 
coming into Fleet-street from a cross-court, 
mounted the step of a door at noon-dlay, to| 














wait, as he said, “until the people coming || 


out of church had gone by.” it is pleasant! 
to see him launched forth mto the metro-| 
polis for the first time, raw from Cumber-| 
land and Westmoreland. Now he gets into! 
the current of people passing the opposite | 
Way to himself, and finds himself pushed off 
the pavement into the middle of the street | 
—now he staggers among those who have| 
their right hand to the wall, and not keep- | 
ing the pace of the rest of the passengers, | 
is pushed forward, or jostled, or, stopping | 
at a window to see sommon-place thing, ob- 
structs the passengers, or is pushed through 
the glass, or loses his pocket handkerchief. 
Disasters are forever occurring. He is be-, 
wildered by the noise and confusion around 
him, and is happy to return and take his 
festat hisinn. It is scarcely credible to a 
Londoner, but there are well authenticated 
instances of temporary maduess in persons 
bred up in the privacy and solitude of re- 
fhote country villages, from being left alone 
and getting bewildered in the streets of the 
Metropolis. ; 

__ The great secret of walking the streets 
comfort is an adherence tothe rules cs- 
tablished by custom—namely, to take the 
inside of the pavement when the right hand 
is to the wall, and the outside when the 
right band is towards the street,—to catch 
the pace of the going or returning current, 


|tion to be maintained with you by them. 


\\and have little money in your pockets for 


||\not strorg enough, you must pocket the 
\| injury. 
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giving others the law, but to proceed with 
what Johnson calls “the tide of human ex- 
istence.” 

Never stop to listen to street-minstrels, 
nor stand up looking at the figures of St. 
Dunstan’s church; if you do, you will in- 
fallibly discover the meaning of the proverb 
of being penny wise and pound foolish. 

Never delay your homeward steps at a 
late hour by going out of your direct path 
upon seeing a mob assembled, or on hear- 
ing the watchman’s rattle: proceed imper- 
turbably. 

Never give an alms, nor pay the least at- 
tention to night beggars, nor notice the ap- 
peals of strangers, nor suffer any conversa- 





It’ a drayman bring his whip across your 
eyes, do not stop to resent it, unless you 
are sure you are the better man of the two, 


the bystanders to rob you of. If you are 
right in these respects, knock him down at 
once: you have no better mode of obtaining 
justice. 

If a porter drive his load against your 
spectacles. forcing them into your nose, 
overturn him, burden and all. If you are 


, Never buy a cheap box of cigars, watch, 
ja ring, a pencil case, or similar articles, 
when offered you by any one in the streets. 
| Never buy o. ‘@ street Jew, not because 
of his faith, but because all Christians hav- 
jing united to persecute him, very fairly 
| thmks himself hound to retaliate by taking 
them in, wheatever he can, 

When you meet ladies on a crowded 
| pavement, you must forget your gullantry, 
jand not think of giving them the inside. 
| For those you meet compose a counter cur- 
|} rent to your own; in your own current you 
may be as polite-as you please to the sex. 

Amuse yourself as you walk in contem- 
plating character in the faces of these you 
meet and then guessing their profession or 
class. 

About ’Change you will find the genuine 
counting house phiz—**thirty pence is two 
and sixpence.” About the Hay-market, on 
market days, you may contemplate the 
country farmer mingled with the off-scour- 
ing of Palais Royal opera dancers, and the 
scum of Italy, in fur or brocade, pale, emas- 
culated, icealess, and insolent. In Bond 
street, the whiskered vacuity of the dandy’s 
countenance may be studied to most ad- 
|vantage; whilst Goodman’s-fields furnishes 
| the primest physiognomies for learning the 
| expression and character of the children of 

Isracl. In ‘Fhames street, at noon day, you 
| may see the cautious, plodding, commercial 
cast of face; and in Bishopsgate that of 
the petty retailer, who values sixpence 
| more than lre does his soul. The Borough, 
St. Giles’ and Wapping, also furnish dis- 
tinct traits of feature. 
| Thus do the streets of London display 
endless studies of human nature for the re- 
| flective-minded passenger,—all that is 
| great, admirable, vain, vicious, and de 
\ed,—in higher perfection than any other 
| Spot of the known world. ro . 


CORSETS. 

| We havc not'yet engaged in the war now 
jraging against corsets, for we long a 

| came to the conclusion that if ladies thought 
|it their duty to harness and screw them- 

|selves up, they had a right to do it, We 
will ever say for their encouragemént that 
so far as the influence of thirty-six of us ex- 





























lass does in fact appear somewhat more 
in our seventy two eyes than she 
who covers over half an acre. 

But whatare we to do? This screwing 
and tackling will kill off alkthe gentle sex 
and leave the male part of community to 
bewail their misfortunes. We know of fo 
way to turn the practice out of fashion un- 
less we persuade some of the comeliest, the 
belles, the bon ton part of the community 
to set their faces against it. Every body 
even the vulgar can put on tackling now a- 
days, whale bone and boards, and even @ 
negress heroically expired under the com- 
bined tortures of whale bone and weod—# 
courageous victim, who was not to be 
frightened out of her wits by nonsensical 
declaimers against fashion; but none ever 
thought of putting a hoop round where the 
corsets so as to bring about the fashior 
of making the ladies look like a brandy 
pipe: we would therefore advise our fe- 
male friends to take this subject into consi- 
deration; and to reflect upon the propriety 
of wearing hogshead-hoops instead of stays. 
They would correspond admirabl;- with the 
ponderous sleeves now in fashion, and might 
be suspended over the shoulders so as to be 
very comfortable and convenient. Only 
think what immortal honours would be con- 
| ferred upon the man who should bring these 
jinto fasion. Perhaps this suggestion may 
send our names to posterity. 

Frank. Herald. 





STUDY OF THE LAW. 

| The last number of the Southern Review 
has some sensible observations on the study 
and practice of the law. The Review re- 
|marks that most of the young men in this 
|country begin the study and the practice 
too early, and do not devote sufficient time 
|to preparatory studies. This is true: Our 
| young men go to college at fourteen, gra- 
|duate at eighteen, enter a law office, ob- 
tain their licenses and years of discretion at 
the same time. They enter forthwith into 
business, if they can get it; fill up writs and 
declarations; bustle about from court te 
court, and in the hurry of active life, lose 
all opportuniti¢s of study and reflection. — 
Even the most talented young members of 
ithe profession, and many who would adorn 
| any station of life, suffer from this system. 
Genius per se is useless to a lawyer—for law 
is a matter of fact business, which rejects 
creation, embellishment and amplification. 
| A lawyer must be a finished scholar, or he 
can never become a distinguished man—~ 
He must be familiar with the classics, with 
history, with belles lettres, with logic, and 
with the sciences. No profession ae 
more varied and more extensive imforma- 
tion. This is not to be acquired in an or- 
dinary collegiate course, and the three 
years subsequently passed in a law office. 
But then such is the eagerness of our young 
men to rush into active life, and so limited 
are their resources, that choice and necés- 
sity combine to urge them from study tod 
action. Hence arise disappointments, véx~ 
| ations, difficulties, regrets. In vain does he 
| who is surrounded by the cares of busy life, 
lseek the knowledge which should have 
| been acquired before he took his license to 
| practise. A half-way education is more in- 
| jurious to him than positive ignorance—it 
| has cenfirmed him ir error, and strength- 
| ened him in prejudice. He has that ‘ 

| gerous thing—a little learning,” and not 
enough of that wisdom which consists in 
knowing ‘‘how little can be known.” He 
has not only to begin his education de hévo, 
but he must divest himself of erro? Which 

















a3 the case may be, aad never to attemp® tends, that a lady in the shape of an hour has crown with his growth, and which fre 
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cannot distingaish from truth. Thus his 
life is worn away in a fruitless and unprofi- 
table pursuit of that which he cannot ob- 
tain. Such are the evils arising from too 
early a start in life, without sufficient pre- 
paration, and with an unfinished education. 
N. Y. Cour. 





Y a TO A BRIDE. 
Bx Joan W. Stresnins. 


, Farewell! that seal is set, 
j In life unbroken; 
Thou hast with the heartless stranger met:— 
With the quivering lip, and eyelid wet, 
And blessing spoken— 
Inthe holy scene that haunts me yet. 


Farewell! for thou arf now 
Enshrined forever; 
With the bridal chaplet round thy brow, 
And thy spirit holier for the vow, 
That break’ not ever, 
To which thy soul must hopeless bow. 


For thee my lonely heart 
With passion’s sorrow 
Will wither as thy guileless steps depart, 
And oft the heavy tear will start, 
When on the morrow 
Thou'rt gove my life-star as thou art! 


Yet is thine image one, 
That long will linger 
If memory’s temple, like a melting tone 
Of music from a spring bird gone 
Till death’s dark finger 
Hath writicp that my hour is run. 


My love will to thee cling, 
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distance, almost choaked by he tumultuous 
emotions which crowded to his heart. As 
he approached the outposts, a dropping fire 
from the lines announced to the young sol- 


| butchery which spares neither sex norage. 
|'Leok on yonder shapeless ruin: once it 
|| smiled joyously in the moon-light—once a 
| happy peasantry crowded to its now broken 
|| walls, to pay the tribute of glad and grate-|/dicr that preparations for action had com. 
|\ful hearts to their beloved lord: a family, |; menced and he only arrived in time to join 
‘| blessing and. blessed, made the air around} his division, which was immediately engag- 


- - - | - . 
|! them melodious with the hymn of praise and ‘ed in a fierce contest with the enemy. Ro. 
|| thanksgiving—a gush of song forever flow- 


| land, wound up to the highest pitch of ex. 
ling, like the mcuntain stream. On the last 


|citement, fought with desperate ene 
|day that cheerfulness issued from human || striving, in the impetuosity of the onslaught, 
i lips upon that desecrated spot, we celebrat- 


| to. banish the frightful scene which was ever 
\led a festival—the betrothing of my elJer || before his eyes. The day, however, not. 
|| sister—and merrily were struck the cords |! withstanding the bravery-of the troops, was 
||of the gay guitar, and lightly, to the spirit- || not auspicious to France, evening saw the 
|| stirring sounds of the castanet, our flying ||the whole of the army in full retreat; and 
|| foot-steps touched the ground. Suddenly || Roland, when bivouacking in a secure po- 
‘}an armed band burstin upon our harmfess || sition, found-himself in a distant province 
|| revelry. There was a gretto carefully | from the mountain scene which had proved 


\;concealed, wherein our anxious friends i so futalto eight of the most gallant fellows 








-|\placed Estella and myself for safety: || in the service. 


| through a fissure in the rock we saw the The beauty of Estella and Magdalena, 
barbarians enter. I lost vision, sense, re-|| the daughters of the count de los Tormes, 
ycollection, when, vainly struggling with || was celebrated throughout Spain, and the 
|! overpowering numbers, my father fell; but || tragic tale of their supposed murder formed 
|| Estella, incapable of moving, or withdraw-||a theme for the minstrels, who, while dwel- 
ing her eyes from the scene of slaughter, | ling upon their virtues and their loveliness, 
land acutely, miserably alive to gll its hor-||incited every generous heart to revenge 
|| rors, turned a stony gaze upon the unequal }) their wrongs. Some of these popular lays 
| contest, and saw, one by one, our parents, 1 found their way to the French camp. Ro- 

our three brave brothers, her lover, our||land needed no auxiliary to perpetuate 
|| friends and serven's, perish by the unpity- |, the recolleciton of these unhappy females; 
Hy ing hands of their assailants. The streams |) his thoughts dwelt continually on the fair 
‘| of blood, flowing down the pathway, pen- || form of Magdalena: insensibly he associated 
jletrated the grotto, and, as IT lay upon the | this gentle creature with all &is future 





idamp greund, my festal garments were} 
|drenched with the vital current of all I 
|leved on earth.—The work of murder ac- 


Like thought to morning 
Around a vision that hath taken wing 
From sleep, or as to flowers of spring, 

The bower adorning, i} ; ' . ! 

That hath been ta’en away while blossoming || Selves in pillage; and having seized every 

|| thing of yalue, our home, our once happy | 


= : } 
Farewell! I keep my sight \\tome, was devoted to the flames. Vainly 
When thou art fleeting, | 


And with a feeling of sad delight, 
While darkness around me despair’s deep night, 
View thee retreating 
Asif an angel was there in flight. 
N.Y. Statesman. 


‘lus in our retreat; but the wind blew it 
jj away, 
|; dreadful deed of vengeance. ‘Three days | 
passed, and at length, sated with plunder) 
mn a jjand with 
THE HALT ON THE MOUNTAIN, |\retreated: 

A Tate or Tue Sranisu War. 





the sound of their bugles 
jdied upon her ear, and Estella, the fair, 
By Miss Emma Roberts ithe grac ous, the idolized Estella, «merg- 
wd ed from the cave, with her golden tres- 

(Concluded from our sast.) ses changed to dull gray—the beaming | 

The French efficer slowly dropped the || :adiance of her eyes quenched—her flesh | 
point of his sword; he saw, indeed, that it | withered away—the gaunt specture of her 
would be worse than vain to abandon him-|! former sel’. 
self to the indignation which filled his heart; || 


the mangled pile of our murdered relatives, | 


but, continuing to gaze upon the ghastly | and fearfully has she performed it. For || 


features of his comrades, as they lay, bereft | every percious life taken on that fatal day,| 
of sense and motion, on the earth which | by her frail and feeble hand have ten becn| 
was so soon to close over them, a sickening | sacrificed. My spirit grows weary of this! 
sensation crept through his frame: he could | constant slaugliter; and when you refused | 
bear no more; and, clasping his hand across || the wine, and Estella, perceiving your sus-' 
his eye, moved from the spet. || picions, fled to procure the assistance of a| 
_ com a 

change of mood, seized his cloak, and!) pray incessantly 
doowr bin to the ladder. < at tage Fe 
in silence, crossed the two upper apart- || 
ments and gained the ground through a|| 
wooden balcony, furnished, according to! clamation, turned round to effer his fervent 
the custom of the country, with a fligit of | 

steps. Roland, in a few minutes, found || 
himself in a wild and tangled path, 


| complished, the Frenchmen indulged them- |; 


|| did we hope that the smoke would suffocate | 


and we were saved to execute a || 


blood, our merciless enemies || 
|| commands of Heaven. 


She swore a fearful oath upon |, 


thanks to the fair and luckless creature to || the sword, by the bullet, and by the axe; 


| whom he owed his life, but she had vanish-!' by lingering tortures, and by wasting 


with |! ed: the broad road lay before him, and no || plagues—often fighting ankle-deep in 


schemes and prospects, and many romantic 
visions weve disturbed by the gaunt spectre 
| of cr Stern sister, starting up, lke a des- 
troying angel, between him and his fairy 
hopes. Roland, a man, and a Frenchman, 
could not understand the possibility of ow- 
ing his life to any cause save an impulse of 
tenderness in his favour. Unaccustomed to 
reflect deeply upon religious influence, he 
smiled at the alleged interposition of the 
Virgin, and admired the womanly contriv- 
ance which had so artfully veiled her own 
wishes under the pretence of obeying the 
Without too close- 
ly scanning his intentions, he felt an irresist- 
ible,desire to snatch the ill-starred Magda- 
lena from the horrible situation in which 
she was placed; and already well acquaint- 
ed with the Spanish language, he spared no 
pains to render himself so completely mas- 
ter of it asto enable him to pass for a na- 
tive 

The fortune of war gave Roland the op- 
portunity he had so long desired: he was 
stationed in the neighbourhood of the hum- 
ble residence of the sisters, and, in the 
disguise of a muleteer, he ventured to ap- 
proach the fatal spot-—Taking the same 
road which he had formerly trod, the bold 


nion, taking advantage of this || trusty friend, the Holy Virgin, to whom 1}, mountain peaks frowned above him; the 


; urged to effect your de-||thick forest of cork-trees spread its um- 
They ascended it | liverance, and I obeyed the mandate.” 


.brageous shade around; and the ruined 


The narrator of this horrible tale paused, mansion, with its grass-grown gardens, 
and Roland, bursting into a passionate ex-|| brought sickening recollections to his heart. 
| 


Accustomed to death in every shape—by 


his preserver still at his side. \|trace of his conductress appearing, he lin-| blood, and often treading on the corses of 


**Lhave saved you from death,” she cried; | 


C ered for a moment and tl d his|'the slain; though light] rding these 
Gaivamubbence . cried lip and then pursued his|'the slain; thongh lightly regarding 


avenue, which cannot be trodden without | 
a guide, leads to the road at the mountain’s | 
base: I will conduct you thither in safety; 


» Stranger, employ yoéur rescued life in|! 
generous efforts to meliorate the sufferings || terin 


of the hanless Spaniards: inte 
authority in aid of the weak an 
less, and 


ose your 
defence- 


snatch them from the wanton | 


|way. The morning began to break us he || horrors, he never could banish from his 
| trod the solitary path, and, but that he was || memory the scene of that dreadful night, 
|alone, the agile voltigeur could lave fancied | when, by the funeral light of the pine-wood 
dream: the rustling of the leaves, the twit-|/ his comrades, as they lay in death’s ghastly 


g of the bird, were the only sounds|;embrace on the floor. Often in his gayes 
that 


ke the stillness; he missed the light || revel did the lights, and the music, and the 
songs and lighter laughter of his late com- Mo 
panions, and strode along, unheeding the 


wine-cup, vanish from his eyes, an 
dark hut and the dead were before him- 





|the whole “night’s adventure a feverish |/ fire, he gazed upon the blackening faces of 
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Now he was roused from his reverie by 
ike same sweet, clear voice which had once 
yeken upon a dangerous slumber: he 
joked intoa green dell below, and saw 
Magdalena, kneeling at a wooden cross, 
armounted by an image of the Virgin, and 
inging her early matio hymn. Holand was 
her side in an inglant; and with the con- 
fdent vivacity of his country, poured out 
vith passionate vehemence a thousand pro- 
stations of love. Magdalena, at first a- 
gazec, distrusting sight and sense, and 
jstening with apparent patience, merely to 
be certain that she heard aright, no sooner 
aught the truth than, starting from the 
ber fair melancholy countenance 
dilating with scorn and rage, she cast a look 
of ineftable contempt upon the handsome i 
appliant, and clinging to the rude altar || 
before her, said— | 
“But that I loathe the sight of blood, pre- | 
amptuous miscreant! thy heart’s best vein i 
sould drain upon this outraged shrine! | 













































































girit that brought thee hither!”"—And be- 
fore he could make a single attempt to ap- 
pease her just indignation, she had fled. 
The contemned lover lingered long and | 
fuitlessly on the spot which had witnessed | 
hisdisappeintment; reluctantly obeying at | 
kst the dictates of prudence, which urged | 
the fully of remaining to be discovered and | 
scrificed to the vengeance which he had | 
provoked, he slowly and sullenly retreated. | 
Though no longer daring to entertain a hope | 
ofinducing the fair Spaniard to exchange | 
her dreary solitude for a life of luxury and | 
ease, still the image of Magdalena haunted 
bisimagination; her dazzling beauty, her | 
noble sentiments, her touching listory, | 
could not, would not, be forgotten. A 
third time the means ef visiting her dwell-| 


ing-place presented themselves; and, almost || 


without a purpose, Roland again approach- 
edthe ruined hovel; he found her grave! 
A mound. of green turf, a rude cross, in- 
scribed with her name and age, marked the 
last resting place ef one of Spain’s fairest 
flowers. Her sister had assumed a soldier's 
habit, and had joined the Guerillas. 





Written for the Port Folio, 
THE WISH OF A FRIEND. 


Wherever you, dwell,may content be your lot, 

And friendship, like jey, encircle your cot, 

May each rosy morn dressed in mantics of peace, 

Shed health o'er your home, and your blessings in- 
crease. 


May gay smiling plenty adorn the fair spot 

May sorrow ne’er enter the door of your cot 
But friendship and love in your dwelling reside 
And a virtuous wife o’er your Cottatge preside 


May your honest endeavours be crown'd with success 
May you ever live happy, ne'er witness distress 


May good humour and mirth in your raral retreat— | 


In the cottage of friendship, with Innocence meet | 
On thy neat humble roof, may these blessings de- 
_  seend, 
‘Tis a wish free from guile, “tis the wish of a friend. 
G. G 


—_—_—__—_ 

A PREDATORY CHIEFTAIN. 
rrom “LIFE IN rwpIA.” 

“Atthe moment of Major Melville’s ar- 


rival at Lucknow, he found that his Majesty, 
the King of Oude, his royal Court, and the 


British resident, had all gone forth to wit- 
hess a spert in which his Majesty took great 
Thither Mel- 
ville followed, having first made his toilette, 
and put himself in condition to appear be- 
fore royal eyes. When be eyived upon 


delight—an elephant fight. 





; 


| titude of human. beings without feelings of 
Begone!—judge not of me by the craven — interest, whatever the cause may be| 
| their object is one in which we can sympa-! 


the ground a little before sunset, he found |! tive apathy usually permits His dress at 
the sport upon the point of commencing, || once showed that he was a Hindoo of hi 

and knew that a moment of so much inter- || caste. It was altogether white, and of very 
est was not to be broken in upon by the fine materials. Melville remarked that not- 
claims of business; he therefore advanced | withstanding the heat of the weather, his 
as near as he conveniently could, the pe- || jacket was quilted; a large cummerbund 
destrian natives, where it was possible, |) bound his waist, set in fine and nicely ar- 
making way for his borse, and took his sta-|| ranged folds, and firmly drawn, as if for 
tion where he coukl see the royal party || walking or riding: below it appeared a gold- 
seated, with all attention to Asiatic etiquet- || linked waistband, from which his tulwar 
te, under magnificent canopies, and pro-||hung suspended. His turban, white as the 
tected from the threnging of the multitude, || drifted snow, was also by its ample folds, 
or any accident which might happen where || beautifuly crossed and re-crossed over each 
so many animals were collected together. || other, a good defence against the rays of 
Many of the natives of rank rode elephants, || the sun, or tlie blows of a sabre, as occasion 
numbers were on horseback, and many in| might require. In his ears he wore gold 
carriages of different descriptions. The || ear-rings, and round his neck ® massy broad 
plain without the lists seemed one dense || gold collar, studded with large polished pro- 
mass of human creatures, all anxiously ||jecting knebs; on his wrists he wore 
watching the movements of two huge male || gles ef the same metal, and bis fingers were 
elephants, who drew near in opposite direc- || covered with ritigs; his shoes, with their 
tions. It is impossible to look upon a mul-||long pointed curling tees, were plainer 
than beseemed the rest of his dress, being 
merely yellow morocco with a little silver 
|| embroidery on the front of the foot, and in- 
dicated that he had not come on the ground 
'thize or not. Whether our feelings be/||in a palanquin. His. chuddar was thrown 
‘anger and indignation, at the unnatural || over his left shoulder, much is the way ofa 
| pleasure found in stirring up peaceable ani- || Highland plaid, and contrary to common 
| mals to destroy each other; or pity and dis- |! custom, light enough to leave both his arms 
gust, as at the congregations of expiation || at liberty. His age, Major Melville thought, 
& sacrifice in Bengal; or material pride and || might be about two orthree and thirty; and 
prophetic sorrow, as on martial reviews, || accustomed as he was to see graceful and 
still they are powerfully excited and give || dignified ‘carriage amongst natives, he 
us to know that there is a spirit within which || thought he had never remarked it in a great- 
lassociates us With our kin’ even against ||er degree than in this man. He stood with 
| our will, and that there isa power in mul- |) hisarms folded over his bosom, and his head 
\titude which finds its respondent in every || a little drawn back, looking intently upon 
human bosom. Major Melville felt this as || the combat; his black eye from time to time 
he looked upon the glitter and parade, the || flashed fire as he observed the successful 


| that has brought them together, or whether 





|| display of pomp and life, for such an un- |) blows, but no muscle of bis finely formed 


worthy purpose, but found that he also} countenance’ moved; and while it was evi- 
held his breath, when the fermidable com- || dent that the spirit wit!in fl: strongly, the 
batants were led into the arena. In an in-|| outward man remamed as imyovab © as it 


|stant the whole plain was in motion, as if||he had been carved in marble. Hi tea- 
| the spectators by moving an inch, could see \j}tures, high and regular, » «re we ilewhu- 
|| better, and turbans’ undulated, and shawls | lated to express «il stroog jessions: hs could 
| streamed, while the rays of the sun flashed || black hair, mustachios, » d s'rort veard, had 
back from the gold and silver caparisons of || a slight turn in the points, winch migot b 
|| clephants and horses, or glittered upon the || natural or the effect or carcful keepi gy as 
jewels and sumptuous tulwars, of their || there was not asngle hor out of piace in 
riders. The elephants were introduced at || either, while the ruddy glow wich manie 


|opposite sides of the enclosure, and the ||through-his dark cheek, showed that he 


|openings by which they entered securely || was accustomed to wr andexercis, Whin 
closed after them. A clamour of exultation || the defeated elephant turn od, be oost 
‘rose over the plain, intermixed with the || glance upon Melvill., (ut oving 
| shrill neighing of the horses.—The com- |/ his head, and wien he fle . ts .ostrids «ii. 
' 


|| batants fora few minutes stood face to face, || lated with scorn. Plashea wi h quest, 
jeying each other with every symptom of|/the triumphant victor followed, and bis 
| rising anger, which all their reputed wis-|| trunk repeated the blows, until the van- 
dom was ineffectual to repress; then, rear-|| quished, sorcly pressed and perfectly furi- 
ing their trunks with a curve highover their || ous, effected a breach in the barrier, and 
| heads, ran furiously at each other, uttering || rushed through the assembled multitude, 
| roars of rage, which caused all the horses || crushing under foot and trampling to death 
| in the field to rear and curvet to the eminent ||every one in his way. Melville’s horse 
||danger of their riders. The furious ele-||became perfectly ugmanageable, reared, 
|| phants came tegether full sheck,with a noise || and, in spinning round on kis hind le 
} which shook the ground like thunder, and || tricd all in his power to dislodge his rider; 
| renewed their hideous roaring; they charg-|| but Melville kept his seat, and the native 
\|ed again and again; their blows might be || who had watched his movement, seized the 
\|heard in alternate succession, like the || bridle with a practised hand, and with a 
strokes of asledge-hammer, until after what || jerk brought the horse to the ground, ad- 
his Majesty pronounced to be avery goed || vising Melville, in Hindostanee to lose not 
battle, the heaviest elephant seemed evi-|| a moment in effecting his escape from dan- 
dently giving away, exhausted by his own || ger, an advice with which he was well dis- 
exertions; his adversary saw his advantage, || posed to comply, but his refractory animal, 
struck him such a blow with his trunk that, lin bis effort to turn him, frantic with fear, 
mad with pain, he turned and fled. | bolted forward and fell, throwing his rider 
Melville, though deeply interested in the || just in the path which the infurvated ele- 
fate of the noble animals before him, phant was taking. The native who had 
not help being, from time to time, attracted || before assisted him made a spring in the 
by the manners and appearance of a native || same direction, and poy dd pews from 
who stood by him, who also seemed te || cummer bund, which had concealed 
|| survey him with more interest than the na-||by his chuddar, took a steady aim at the 
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eye ofthe exasperated elephant, and lodg- 
ed the contents in his brain. He fell with 
a groan, and expired, while his destroyer 
replaced his pistol in his belt, and disap- 
The crowd was so immense, and the ele- 
phant’s bursting out so suclden, that though 
a simultaneous movement had been made 
to give him way, it was impossible to escape 
him. Smarting under the shame of his de- 
feat and his wounds, he scemed resolved 
to inflict something of what he suffered on 
every creature which stood in his way, and 
ran in and trampled under foot wherever 
the crowd was thickest; he had marked his 
path with destruction, until the moment his 
resolute adversary had brought him to the 
und, and he had barely fallen when a 
undred voices exclaimed cy ere ‘Seize 
the man who dared to kill the king’s favour- 
ite elephant!’ ‘What are the lives of low 
caste-men to the King’s pleasure!’ ‘Slaves 
who would be much honored by dying un- 
der the feet of an animal who had borne 
the ruler of the destines of men!’ Even 
those whom his presence of mind had res- 
cued from instant death, with true native 
servility shouted, ‘Seize him! seize him! 
cut off his ears and his nose! off with his 
head for his presumption!’ But the man, 
who seemed as active as he was resolute, 


She’s instrumental to my pain, 
Her very Broadwood quakes! 

Her vocal efforts split my brain, 
I shiver when she shakes! 


She tells me, with the greatest ease 
Her voice goes up to C! 
And proves it, ill her melodies 
Are maladies to me: 
She’s “Jsabeiling” if I stir, 
From where my books lic bid; 
Or,“ Oh! no, never mention her” 
—I wish she never did. 


Her newest tuncs turn out to be 
The same as heard last year: 
Alas! there’s no variety 
In variations here: 
I see her puff, I see her pant, 
‘Through dities wild and strange, 
I wish she'd change Aer notes, they want 





Some silver and some change!” 
OO 
CAPTAIN GREGG AND HIS DOG. 
When very young, 1 teok much delight 
in reading an anecdote, in the American 
Preceptor, of a dog which saved his mas- 


my memory was to repeat the concluding 
\| lines: 

} “My dog the trustiest of his kind, 

With grtitade inflames my mind, 
I mark his true and faithful way, 

And in my service copy Tray.” 





ran threugh the opening the elephant had 
caused in the crowd, and crossed the road 
which bounded the plain, where a black 
horse stood picketed under a tree. A 
native, who watched the approach of his 
master, undid the heel ropes, while he leap- 
ed into his saddle. His foremost pursuer 
just got up with him as he mounted his well 
trained steed, ‘Seize O Meer Sing!’ shout- 
ed the muscular chokeydar, as he ran with 
his target on his left arm, and brandished 
his tulwar with the other. ‘Seize him 
whose name makes men’s hearts to tremble, 
and get the price which is set upen his 
bead, and a great name to fill the world!’ 
But the redoubtable O Meer Sing, for it 
was indeed he, lost no time in useless par- 
ley; he turned, raised himself in his stir- 
rips, discharged his second pistol with as 
sure aim as he had done the first, and laid 
his adversary flat on the grass. The horse 
seemed to share t -¢ spirit and feeling of the 
rider c« snorted at the well known sound 


of the pisto), and, skimming the earth like || 


a swallow, was out of sight in an instant, 
even before his unmounted pursuers could 
make a second effort. Thus baulked of 
their prey, the agitated multitude heaved 
upon the plain like the sea after a gale, 
swelling in broken waves and confused 
murmurs.” 








The following is an ungenerous libelon 
the ladies. Music isan accomplishment of 
the highest order—perfection in the science 
bespeaks a delicate and refined understand- 
ing. Itis an old adage, that we may get 
top much ofa good thing; but if a thing be 

good, it isa long time before we get 
teo much of it. Had not the name of Bay- 
ley been attached to the libel, we would 
have set Hood down as the author. 
No, we never mention her,” is one of the 
sweetest songs, andis sung to an air by 
Bayley, whom we must now set down as an 
arrant libeller. 

THE MUSICAL WIFE. 


(From Barter’s Battaps. ) 


much, 
And teases me with what ¢! 
aes. 


“Oh! |! 


|| In after life I heard it told, with many 
additional and interesting particulars, by 
the late General Dearborn; a man whose 
life would form half the history of his 
|| country, and whose memory was an inex- 
|| hanstible fund of anecdote. 

“I was,” said he, ‘‘personally acquainted 
with Captain Gregg, and have seen the 
| valuable dog to which he owed his life.— 
| Soon after the British and Indians, under 
|Gen. 8. Leger, raised the siege of Fort 
| Schuyler, so bravely defended by General 
|Gainsvoort, Captain Gregg, ef the New 
| York line, obtained permission to hunt, ac- 
| companied by a brother officer. 

They were successful in the expedition, 
jand were returning with a load of fresh 
|provisions of which the fort had a long 
| time been destitute, when they were sud- 
|denly fired upon by an ambush of Indians. 
{Both the officers fell; and the’ Indians 
|coming up, knocked them down with a 
|tomahawk, and scalped them, as their cus- 





jtom is, when they have time, from the 
| forelead to the back of the neck; leaving 
| side of the ears. 

Captain Gregg wore a club, by means 
of which they took off the scalp, after hav- 
ing passed the knife entirely round the 
head. In describing the operation he said 
~: felt as if molten lead were.poured upon 

im, 

Yet he had the hardihood to be perfectly 
still, suppressing even his breath, lest his 
enemies should discover that life was in 
him; and the Indians, very naturally sup- 
posing their cruel work had been fata), de- 
“parted. 

After lying in this situation some time he 
felt his burning head touched gently and 
| tenderly; and he immediately cenjectured 
it was his favorite dog, which had accom- 
panied him to the chase, and run away at 
the first approach of the Indians, 

“Never,” said he, “shall I forget how 
soothing the cool tongue of the faithful 
creature felt at that dreadful moment.” 

Supposing by the fearlessness of the ani- 
mal, that the Indians had gone, he raised 
his head with difficulty, and looked around 
him. His brother officer lay dead near 











ter’s life; and one of the earliest efforts of || 


jonly a couple of small locks of hair by the || 


him; and his favourite spaniel, after a few 
indications of anxious sympathy, disappear. 
ed in the woods. 

On attempting to rise, Captain Gregg 
found that he was wounded near the back 
bone” by a musket shot, and was severely 
bruised on the forehead by the stroke of a 
tomahawk. The Indians always consider 
a blow of the tomahawk across the fore. 
head as immediate death; and it would in- 
evitably have put a sudden end to the suf. 
fering of the unfortunate officer, had pot 
the cocked hat which he wore, taken the 
principal weight of the stroke. 

However, alone and mangled as he was, 
he had no hopes of life. Having resi 
himself to die, he crawled as well as he was 
able, to his dead companion, and opening 
his waistcoat, he laid his throbbing head 
upon his soft, warm bosom; for the sticks 
and stones among which he lay were tor- 
ture to him. 

But he was not forsaken in this trying 
hour; his faithful dog had not forgotten 
\him! The officers at Fort Schuyler had al- 
ready begun to entertain fears for the safe. 
ity of the hunters, and were anxiously on 
jthe look out for their return, when ‘*Tray” 

was seen issuing from the wood, panting 
|with eagerness and fatigue. ‘They are 
coming, fur there is the deg!” was the uni- 
| versal exclamation. But their anxious eyes 
| were bent toward the wood in vain, their 
|friends did not appear; and the spaniet by 
| whining, crouching, going to and fro, and 
|looking up in the most supplicating man- 
|ner, plainly indicated that some accident 
|had befallen them. A detachment wasim- 
|mediately ordered to follow him. With 
unerring instinct, the faithful creature 
| guided them to the scene we have just de- 
scribed, ever and arfon returning from a 
rapid race to reproach their unavoidable 
\delay. The dying was found resting on 
the bosom of the dead—one was committed 
to the earth, and the other, under the care 
of the surgeon, vorne carefully to the fort. 
| Eight weeks after this, during which time 
|the capture of Burgoyne bad taken place, 
General, then Colonel Dearbora returned 
from the scenes of Saratoga to Albany, 
| where he heard the story, just as we have 
| related it, from the lips of Captain Gregg. 
| The dogin the meanwhile sat gravely at 
|his side, looking wistfully in his face, as if 
| conscious that he was the hero of the tale. 
|“ Well,” said Col. Dearborn, “I suppose yo 
cannot be induced to part with him.”— 
**No,” replied the officer, “not till I part 
with life; he shall never want for a friend, 
till my bones are in the dust.” The dog 
wagged his tail, put his paw upon his mas- 
ter’s foot, and nestled closely to his side. 








From the Trenton Emporium. 
THE MOONLIGHT ADVENTURE. 
“’Tisthe hour 

‘Phat scatters spells on herb and flower, 

And garlands might be gathered now, 

That, twined around the fleeper’s brow, 

Would make him dream of such delights, 

Such miraclhes————,.” [Latiah Rookh.)} 
_Homnanp was engaged to a pretty young 
| girl by the name of Louisa RoNAxp, whese 
father lived something like a day’s journey 
from the city of Philadelphia. “The young 





merchant had departed from his residence 
with the brightest prospects of earthly hap- 
piness, and he arrived at the dwelling 

his fair one, the evening preceding the day 
on which he was to be united in the silker 
bands of matrimony. It had beena pleas 
ant day in the month of June, und asthe 
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‘shades of evening stole on, the happy 
couple were walking beneath the full meon 
which shed a mild beauty on the gay scene 
which environed the neat little village of 
s——. With the lovely girl on his arm, 
Humbard strayed far along the bank of the 
stream which spreads into a small lake or 

lat the upper end of the villa; and like 
the true vetaries of Cupid, each bosom re- 
ceived additional pleasure and untold joy 
from the scene which was now presented 
totheir view. The bosom of the pond was 
wnruffied by a breeze, and spread out like 
amirror, reflecting in the moonlight, the 
beautiful green trees which threw their 
softshades upc2 it; and the waters were 
aibroken in their course, Saye by a little 
island which lay off in the seam, and to 


which the light hearted maidens ef ine! 


neighborhood had given the name of the; 
“sle of Roses.” The two wanderers had 
emerged from the shady arcade in which 
they were walking, and their graceful forms 
were now shown in tbe christal waters 
which slept at the foot of the green bank on 
which they were standing. 

“And how lovely,” said Humbard, “do 
those chimneys appear, looking out from 
the little forest that spreads along that side 
of the pond.” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Ronald, “that bridge 
which forms an arch-way over the waterfall 
—those houses in the back-ground—with 
the little ‘Isle of Roses,’ and two light- 
hearted beings to complete the picture, 
would make a very pretty drawing, which I 
suppose sir, would gratify the hearts of you 
city people.” 

“But think you not, Miss Ronald, that a 
little Moat on the bosom of the waters would 
have a good appearance, especially, if from 
ita blue eye should smile over the clear 
stream? There is nothing wanting to make 
this like the land of fiction, save such a be- 
ing as yourself, gliding over the waters by 
moonlight, in a little skiff which . 

“Should have you to manage it,” return- 
ed the lady, “tin order to make the appear- 
ance truly impressive.” 

“Then in one moment,” said Humbard 
“we will have the reality presented before 
us.” At which he handed her into a boat 
which was fastened to the bank, and giving 
alight sweep with the oars, they were on 
the gentle bosom of the lake.—There was 
acloud or two ascending in the west, but 











unnoticed by the light eyes beaming in love, 
ond coming to the edge of the island, Hum- 
bard paused a moment to gaze on the beau- 
tifal appearance which the bushes present- 
ed, as they were reflected from the surface. 
The green boughs were distinctly seen 
with the full-blown roses embowed in their 
leaves and far below appeared the blue arch 
of heaven on which the edge of the ‘Isle of 
Roses’ seemed to rest. The stars were al- 
8% seen in the distance, and as the lovers 
were gazing in wonder on this magic scene, 
Louisa started, casting her eyes up at-the 
bushes, and observed to her attendant that 
she saw sorhething pass along, and vanish 
likean apparition. However, it was thought 
tobe a mere fancy, and nothing more was 
stid respecting it, as they drew nearer, to 
pluck some of the flowers which appeared 
Sobeautiful. They were now clese under 
the shade ef the bushes when suddenly 
from the interior of the isle proceeded tones 
of the most exquisite music. Both adven- 
turers were breathless, listening to the soft 
Melody, and never perhaps did a human 
breast possess greater pleasure than those 
two beings dic at that moment. The pe- 
culiar period of their life—the water—the 


roses—the moonlight--tbe silence which 
reigned arcund, all combined to captivate 
the heart and_ fill the soul with untold joy. 
The music at length ceased, and after lis- 
tening for some time in hopes of hearing it 
again, Humbard moved the little boat yet 
closer to shore, in order to pluck some of 
the flowers for his fair lady.—**Could there 
be, Miss Ronald, a more lovelier flower than 
this,” said he, placing a blushing wild rose 
in her snowy hand. ‘Very beautiful, in- 
deed,” said she, mildly, as if half listening 
to catch the sound of the music that so de- 
lighted her. 

“The scene, my good lady, adds tenfold 
to its charms,” continued Humbard, *‘and 
who could see a flower of any sort, in such 
a place as this, without being charmed. 








These pure ? “Hark! Mr. Humbard, 
‘+hat music again!” said Louisa. ‘How 
charming: whispered the enraptured 


youth, “it almest makes a person think he 
is in paradise.” 


*‘and, like all earthly joy, soon vanishes.” 
*| am sure,” said the gentleman, “if tné 
music of fairy land is at all to be compared 
to that, 1 should almost long to recline, 
| where some of those fanciful beings might 
sing me to rest, upon their velvet green and 
in their moonlight shadows.—But there isa 
a flower which may not blush to be placed 
on the breast of one I love, and ——” at 
these words he rose in the boat to reach a 
rose which looked out from a soft repose in 
its green branches, but not thinking where 
he was, his balance was lost, and the vessel 
at once overturned. A shrick from Louisa; 
\a8 the young man, in consternation exclaim- 
jed, “My God, what have I done!” Unafor- 
tunately he was unacquainted with the art 
of swimming, and in his fright, he thought 
not of using the little power which néght 
yet have been exerted. He was holding to 
the upper part of the beat, which now 
proved to be what had before been denom- 
inated, the bottom, and, O, misery! he saw 
the mantle of her whom he loved, floating 
on the calm surface of the waters. Louisa 
had sunk-—but just at that moment she rose, 
and Humbard, making a desperate effort, 
caught her by the armas she was about 
sinking a second time. He was near the 
shore, but the water was so deep that he 
could not stand on the bottom, and it ap- 
peared that both must sink into a watery 
grave. Humbard cried for assistance, but 
few of the villagers were stirring at this 
hour; and the young man would willingly 
have given his large fortune for a plank on 
which they could have floated to the shore. 
He was now losing his faint grasp on the 
boat and Louisa was sinking, when a form 
sprung trom the bushes, and, dashing into 
the water, caught hold of the drowning la- 
dy. With the might of desperation, he 
drew her to the shore, having in his eager- 
ness, disengaged her from the grasp of the 
desponding Humbard. ‘The young man, 
being thus drawn nearer land, made a last 
desperate effort and, as he was about to 
give up, cought some branches by which 
his head was kept above water, resting 
for a moment, he at length, faint and ex- 
hausted, reached solid ground. But the 
object of his search was not to be seen— 
the ido} of his heart was not to be found. 
The beat was floating on the water, and the 
shawl of Leuisa was seen in the stream, but 
the owner was not there. He was new up- 
on the little isle, which seemed to them so 
beautiful, but what were his feelings now 
that he wasthere! He loeked wishfully 














at the shore which had seen them so gay and 


“Ah! it has ceased again,” ». hed Lom's'>| 


\ 


llanxious eyes gazed along the paths tilt 


happy—he viewed the stream upon which 
they had embarked so blest and joyous. 
Those were as calm and serene as ever, but 
his bosom was now how ioe his > 

ish! How poignant his grief! In the 
Pridst of this As. the music which he had 
before heard, sounded the bowers Its tones 
had lost none of their sweetness, bibinstead 
of soothing the sorrew in the breast of Hum- 
bard, they rather increased his grief, as he 
thought of her who wasat his side when he 
first heard those heavenly strains. The 
young man was now searching for his Loui- 
sa, but no Louisa was tobe found. He trod 
with rapidity the paths which wound in 
mazes through the bushes of the ‘isle of 
Roses,’ but he could see no human being. 
At last he came to a bower which had 
been formed partly by nature and in part 
by the youth of the village, and the poor 
disconsolate Humbard threw himself upon 
one of the seats, and resting bis head upon 
his hands, burst into a flood of tears. He 
looked up at the moon, whose rays were 
pisying through the branches—then his 





inzmed with looking, when he would 
re cover his face with his hands and 
~ Whiig in this state he was again 





roused by the magie f6"¢S Rapes had for 
some time been hushed, anu S@='RE & cane, 
which had been left by some onc ™ the 
grove, he hastened with all speed towards 
the place from which the sounds proceeded. 
But e’er he had gone many steps the mu- 
sic was hushed—and Humbard fell sense- 
less. As he recovered from the swoon and 
raised his eyes, they fell on a female form 
passing along the bushes; but e’er he 
could take a second glance, the appearance 
had vanished. Hearing some low voices, 
he went towards the place from which they 
came, but to his surprise, found a few rus- 
tics who were, at this hour of the night en- 
gaged in fishing; and upon his asking if 
they had seen a young woman he was told 
that they had seen some men conveyin 

her along the path to the opposite side e 

the isle, and as they heard the cry of dis- 
tress, they had supposed the men had saved 
the young lady from drowning. As a thun- 
der gust was rapidly rising in heaven, the 
men gave Humbard a passage to the main 
land, which was on the side of the stream 
contrary to that from which he had de- 
parted in his evening excursion. The fish- 
erman landed him some distance above the 
upper end of the little island; and, bidding 
them good night, the youth, with sorrow- 
ful steps bent his way towards the dwel- 
ling of his intended father-in-law. At every 
breath he paused—although the sky was 
beginning te look angry—and ence more 
from the sweet bosom of the rosy isle, he 
heard the soft tones of the unknown music. 
He stopped—listened a moment—walked 


forward—put his hand to bis forehead as if 
in deep thought—and once more cast a 
sorrowful eye towards the island. Just then 


a boat landed a few yards below him, and 
some men came on shore bearing a female 
with them. Humbard called to them, but 
they fled, bearing with them the senscless 
girl. The thunder had now began to rell 
through heaven in obedience to the rapid 
and vivid glances of lightning, when the 
pursued made for the one arched bridge 
which stretched above the water-fall, and 
at the other end the despairing youth saw a 
iage and horses in waiting to bear off 


his prize, as soon as the bridge was 
He Lens Gueateithay come othe ach. 
ed narrow-way which trembled as 














ed over it. One stood to dispute his pas- 
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sage, but Humbard, raising his cane, gave 
the man a blow, upon which he caught 
hold of the stick, and the youth pulling vio- 
lently, unsheathed a sword from the cane, 
with whieh he immediately prostrated his 
opposer, and rushed ouward. The thun- 
der ro in awful volleys, while the tot- 
tering bridge shook beneath them threat- 
_ening to precipitate both pursued and pur- 
suet into the chasms below. The fugitives! 
bearing Louisa, had almost crossed the | 
stream, when Humbard overtook them, and | 








raising his sword to pierce the villains, the |) ows 


.bridge gave way, when, as he was sinking | 
into the tremendous fall of the waters, he i 
awoke and found himself safe in one of his | 
intended father-in-law’s beds, with the sun | 


of that morning shining on him which was} - 


to behold him « husband; while the awful l 
thunder whic) he heard, was nothing more || 
than aservont knocking at his door, and} 
calling him -o breakfast. And the lovely || 
music of tue dream was the notes of a red- || 
breast singing under his window. One of |} 


the first persons he saw, upon joining the || who have no sebstantial realities to console them! 


family, was his lovely Louisa, to whom he | 
was that day to be married; and as he took 
his seat beside lier at the breakfast table, 
we need not tell our readers, how much 
pleasure he took in narrating to her the 
wild story of the Moonl git Adventure. 


THE GENTLEMAN i 
“He is complete in manners and in mind, i 
With all good geace to grace a gentleman, 

Shakespeare. i 

To this night errant of the age of chival- || 
ry, and the gallant loyalty of the cavaliers, || 
has succeeded the title of “Gentleman.”— | 

It is difficult, preciscly to state what is ge-} 

nerally comprised in this denomination of 

character. The perfect gentleman; or at}) 
least, the nearest approach to perfection, is | 
distinguisbed by characterestics, of which I || 
shall attempt a sketch—He is not great in|, 
the ordinary sense of the term—His attain- 
ments are rather numerous than lofty--He || 
has more grace and beauty of mind than) 
sublimity—The quality in which he is most || 
eminent is refined taste—He is more ac- || 
complished than icarned—His attainments, || 
including all the exercises of the age, con-! 


sist more of the ornamental than of the i racy spirits than those which this insipid fountain | 


positively useful—He has too many refined || 
avocations, tobe eminent either in music! 
or the other refined arts—He is something, | 
and ayowedly but little of an amateur—He |! 


possesses very polished manners; a ming- |, 
ling of grace, case, and dignity—He is ac-|| 


quainted with the classics and the fashion- || !ow the advice of the wisest of men, and take a lit-|| 
tle wine for the stomach’s sake. Temperance soci-!| 


able modern languages—He writes elegant- || 
ly, and sometimes “lisps in numbers,” but |) 
he“is not ambitious of the name of either | 
poet or author—He is eminent in conversa- || 
tional brilliancy; yet he disclaims the pro-| 
fession of a wit, and the wranglings of a 

disputant—tIlis honor is as pure, though |, 
net as cold, ‘fas the icicle of Dian’s tem-| 
ple,” and his bravery, if it has not been || 
proved, has at least never been questioned. 

—M’ Dermutt’s Beauties of Modern Litera-| 
ture, London, 1825. 

> ——— 

A limner taking the portrait of a lady, 
perceived that when he was endeavouring 
to give a resemblance to her mouth, she 
was twisting her features in order to ren- 
der it smaller, and put her Jips in the most 
violent contraction. Impatient of this ar- 
tifice, the painter at length said, “Don’t 
hurt yourself madam, in trying to make 
pee meuth smaller, beeause.if you choose 

will put none at all,” 


| 
| 


| 





A Scottish riobleman one day visited a 


lawyer at his office, in which at the time, 
there was a blazing fire, which led him to 
exclaim, “Mr. » your office is as hot 
asanoven.” ‘Soit should be, my Lord,” 
replied the lawyer, ‘‘as it is here that I 
make my bread.” 


Nothing is such an obstacle to the pro- 
duction of excellence, as the power of pro- 
ducing what is pretty good with ease and 
rapidity. 
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has been accustomed, 


D 


ali his life, to be kept im that 
of bohea, those villainous in. 
ventions for the promotion of gossipping and scandal, 
are good enough for the easy simple souls, who de. 
sire no higher enjoyment than to have their weak 
nerves kept in continual excitement, and their 
squeamish stomachs deluged by such nauseous 
draughts. The life and spirits of those who know 
better what life is made ef, are not te be sustained 
by these poor and unsubstantial potations, The 
truly wise man finds a lesson of wisdom in the 
; most ordinary occurrences of time, as well as the 
; most ordinary indulgences of sense. The simple 
| fool, who knows not how to enjoy the delights of 
;existence in their proper measure, but “steeps his 
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WEDNESDAY, SEP TEMBER 16, 1829- 


PLEASURES OF 
PUNCH DRINKING. 


The “Pleseares of Hope” may satisfy those who 


for the actual miseries of life, and the ‘Pleasures of 
Memory” are very agreeable to the fortunate fel- 
lows who have nothing but pleasant days and scenes 
to remember. The pleasures of punch drinking 
deserve as much favour with the unhappy vietims 


prosing verse or rhyming prose. In this age of u- 
niversal improvement and philanthropy,it is fash-| 
jonable to inculeate the dey principl<s which might 
have been acceptable enough when men had no oth | 
rock, to resort to, and while they were content to! 
drink only when they were reduced to the extremi | 
ty of thirst, because they cared not to indulge often! 
in such thin potations as the weak waters afforded. 
But in this advanced age of refinement, the taste is 
rapidly acquiring that high and delicaté tact which, 
teaches it to reject whatever is common-place and 
vulgar. Men have: acquired a thirst for improve. 
ment in every thing that relates either to mental or. 
corporeal pleasures. ‘hey have a keen relish for 
whatever can gratify the propensities of nature, as 


the advantage of art. The inward spirits which 
are sustained by the pleasant fancies, distilled in the’ 
brain,are sufficient to enliven and exhilirate the dull. 
creatures of clay, who have learned the philosophy 


of living upon such watery potations as are imbi-|| 


bed from the Piericn spring, More pungent and 


gives forth, are thirsted after by the enlightened 
and liberal thinkers and drinkers of modern times. | 

There is trath im wine as well as in the purest| 
water; and he is a weak-headed and short-sighted | 


} 


varlet, who cannot comprehend the logic which a’/ 


cheerful glass contains, or see through the utility 
which it promises to him who is wise enough to fol- 


eties have told us that we are a tippling. wine bib-| 
bing people, and it might be hazarding a character 
for sobriety and the hop: of popular favour to con. 
tradict the reports of such humane and well-mean-| 
ing institutions. It is indeed, highly meritorious! 
in the members of these admirable societics, to con-| 
vinee us that we are all topers and incorrigible! 
Sots, and to bring back the patriarchal custom of 
water drinking,by publishing the results of their ol 
perience and observation, relative to the awful evils, 
of intemperance. That intelligent traveller, Capt; 
Hall, appears to dissent from the opinion of these 
custodes ‘norum — these cerberusses of the buttery,) 
and proscribers of the cork-screw—touching, the 
matter ofour being a community of drunkard s.— 
He vouches for our general sobriety, althoagh he is! 


compelled to admit, that weeare too much given|}) 


to sipping, and to shallow deamghts thatdo not in- 
toxieate the brain outright, but merely make us 
merry and social. 

What are the blessings mixed up in a bowl of 
punch, pure, warm and sparkling, can be known 
only to the chosen few who have been initiated into 
the seeret of true happiness, whieh ists in using 
the good things of this world with ové Sbusing them. 





|| senses in forgetfulness” with the bow! of Lethe, in. 
| Stead of just dipping them in a bowl of punch, to 
{| make them more brisk and elastic, deserves tobe 
{} laughed at by the witty and pitied by the wise.—He 
(| who has discretion enough to drink without hypo 

eracy, and without excess; who sees no lurking de- 
|mon in the punch bowl and fears no poison in its 
|!draught, but thinks that too much water may 
| quench the glowing fancies of the brain, with a 
|much certainty as too mach wine may consume 
| them, is your only sensible and well instracted phi- 
|| losopher. What a niggard churl musthe be, who, 
|because men will transform themselves t 
| beasts, by drinking too much, would persuade us 
; that we should always follow the eustom of beasts, 


|| of this world’s seffishness, who have no resources! by drinking mothing but water. We are social 
\| against it, but in the philosophy of Anacreon, as any|| creatures, born to partake of the liquids as well as 
||other pleasures that were ever commemorated in|) the solids, provided for us; and jf water was the first 


antidote known aguinst thirst, the generous juices 
}of the limie and the cane have been long enough 
| in use to entitle them to respect, as well for their 
antiquity asf theirexcellent properties. Who that 


|, er fountains but those which flowed from the hard | has ever tasted of the warm and genial bow! of 


| panch, would deny the happy influence which it 
| exerts on the feelings and the fancy? Your chilly 
| brandy and'water,& all the vile contrivances,of miat 
| julips, cock-tails,frog-cutters and anti-fugmaties, are 
| poor & paltry substitutes for princely punch;that at 
| once quickens the genius and warms the bivod. It 
| is like the bitter drops in the cup of life, which in 
| stead of rendering it unpalatable, only impart to 
it a higher and a richer zest. The contradictory 
ingredients which the punch bowl brings together, 
bear an apt resemblance to the pleasures and pains 
that are mixed up in our mortal chalice, which if 
| filled with sweets, to the exclusion of a little quali- 
| fying acid, would be flat, meagre and insipid. The 
| pure and perfeet bow! of punch has all the excel 
| lent qualities that were found by that jovial bow- 
| vivant, Falstaff, in a cup of sherris-sack. It “hath 
a two-fold operation in it. It ascends me into the 
brain; dries me up there all the foolish and dall 
} and erudy vapours, which environ it; makes it ap 
prehensive, quick, forgetive, fullof nimble funeies 
} and delectable shapes; which delivered o'er to the 
| voice (the tongue) which is the brain beeomes exeel 
j lent wit. The second property of your excellent 
| sherris isthe warming of the blood, which before, 
| cold and unsettled, left the liver white and pale, 
which is the badge of pusill ity and cowardice: 
but the sherris warms it and makes jt course from 
the inwards to the parts extreme.” 


| 
| 


well as the embellishments that are sought out for,| 


| 
| 











MARRIED. 
Mr. Richard Young to Miss Anna Pennington. 
Capt. Charles M. Bartieson, to Mary Ann Airey, 
At New York on the 27th ult. Matthew B, Seller- 
of New-Orleans, to Miss Elizabeth M. Carl, of Phila- 
delphia. 
= > 


DIED. 
Mrs. Christianna Hamse—Rebecea, daughter of 
Thomas Phipps.—Mres Mary Emley aged 32,—M- 
Mary Selomon,wife of S. M. Solomon. 


— 





TERMS.—The Port Foliois published every 
Wednesday, at $3 per annum, or 2,50 if paid 08 
subscribing. Lettcrs on business, may be addresstd 
to W. F. Geddes, 59 Locust Street, ubove 8th, OF 
posite the Musical Fund Hall, Philadelphia. Com- 
munications, are to be addressed to the EA 
Thomas C.Clarke. All letters must be (post 








